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Translated for this Journal. 


From Felix Mendelssohn's “Travelling- 
Letters,” 


(Continued from page 9). 
Boltigen, August 7, 1831. 

Evening. Out there it lightens and thunders 
terribly, and moreover rains hard ; in the moun- 
tains one learns to respect the weather. I have 
come no farther, because it would have been a 
pity to walk through the lovely Simmenthal 
under an umbrella. It was a grey day, but the 
forenoon was beautifully cool for walking; the 
valley at Saanen, and the whole route is inde- 
scribably fresh and delightful. 1 cannot satiate 
myself with looking at green; I believe if I 
looked all my life long at such a hilly meadow, 
with a few reddish brown houses on it, I should 
always find the same delight in it. And the 
whole road winds along between such meadows ; 
up and down by the side of brooks. At noon in 
Zweisimmen I was in one of those immense 
Bernese houses, where every thing shines, full of 
neatness and cleanliness, all complete and pretty 
to the smallest detail. There I sent my bundle 
by the post to Interlaken, and now I shall set 
out on a regular walk through the country ; my 
night shirt in my pouch, together with brush, 
comb and sketch-book. More Ido not need. 
But I am very tired,— if it only will be fine 
weather to-morrow ! 


Wimmis, the 8th. 

Wish me joy of meal times! For the third 
time it is so stupid. I must give up my plan of 
going to Interlaken to-day, for it is not possible 
to get through. For four hours the water has 
been falling straight down, as if the clouds above 
had been squeezed out. The roads are as soft 
as feather beds; of the mountains you see only 
single shreds, and those but seldom. It seemed 
to me sometimes, as if I were in the Markgraviate 
of Brandenburg; the Simmenthal looked alto- 
gether flat. I had to button my sketch-book 
under my waistcoat, for the umbrella soon ceased 
to be any help; and so I arrived here at dinner 
about one o’clock. I took my breakfast in the 
following place: 

[Pen sketch, dated Weissenburg, Aug. 8.] 

I drew it on the spot for you with a pen, so do 
not joke me about the genial weather. In Bolti- 
gen I had a wretched night. There was no room 
in the hotel, on account of the fair. So I had to 
go into a neighboring house. There were ver- 
min asin Italy, a ticking clock upon the wall, 
which struck all the hours witha great noise, and 
a small child that cried all the night long. I 
was actually compelled to ohserve the child for 
a while; it cried in all keys; all passions were 
expressed in it ; it was angry, then farious,; then 
whining, and when it could cry no more, it 
grunted very deeply. Now tell me, anybody, 
that one ought to wish the years of childhood 
back, because children are happy; I am con- 
vinced, that such a brat worries itself just as 





much as one of us; has its sleepless nights too, 
its passions, and soon. This philosophical re- 
flection occurred to me this morning, while I was 
sketching Weissenburg, and I wished to impart it 
to you boiling hot; but there lay a Constitutionel, 
in which I read, that Casimir Perier will have 
his discharge, and much more to set one thinking ; 
among other things a remarkable article about 
the cholera, which should be copied off, it is so 
absurd. The cholera is denied point blank in it; 
only a Jew has had it in Dantzig, and he got 
well. Right on top of that, a lot of Hegel.ianisms 
in French; then the elections of Deputies, — O 
world! As soon as I had read it through, I had 
togo out into the rain again, and on through the 
meadows. Really in no dream is such charming 
country to be seen, as this; even in the vilest 
weather the little churches, the multitudes of 
houses and bushes and springs look too lovely. 
And then the green, to-day it was truly in its 
element. It is still pouring out of doors, and yet 
it is long after dinner. This evening I shall not get 
farther than Spiez. I am sorrythat I shall neither 
be able to see this here,which seems to be charm- 
ingly situated, nor Spiez, which I know through 
Résel’s drawings. Here is the grand point of 
the whole Simmenthal, and hence it runs in the 
old song : 


sind die beaten Al - pen-in Sie- be-thal, 
meas ew ate ~ Fes 
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I have sung that all this day upon the road. 
But the Siebethal has not thanked me for the 
compliment, but has kept on raining. 


acy 





Wyler. 

Evening. In Spiez we were not received ; 
there is no inn there where one can pass the 
night. So I had to come back here. I had my 
delight in the situation of Spiez ; built quite out 
into the lake upon a rock, with many little 
towers, gables and pinnacles; a palace yard with 
its orangerieé; a surly nobleman with two bunt- 
ing hounds behind him ; a little church; terraces 
with variegated flowers; it has a most lovely 
appearance. 

To-morrow I shall see it again from the other 
side, if the weather admits of seeing. To-day it 
has ponred three hours in succession ; I have got 
pretty wet on the way here. The forest streams 
are splendid in such weather ; they rave and 
rage. I came over such a devil, the Kander ; it 
was utterly beside itself, leaped, and thundered, 
and foamed ; moreover it looked entirely brown, 
and the foam yellowish, and it sprinkled far and 
wide. Of the mountains only a black peak here 
and there came out of the light rain clouds; 
they hang deeper down into the valley to-day, 





than I have ever seen them. Yet the day was 
beautiful ! 


Wyler, the 9th, morning. 

To-day it is still madder. It has poured all 
night, and still pours all the morning. But I 
have sent word that I shall not goon in such 
weather, and if it does not hold up, I shall still 
write this evening from Wyler. Meanwhile I 
have an opportunity to make acquaintance 
with my Swiss landlord. How naive they are! I 
could not draw my shoes on, they were so soaked 
by the rain; the landlady asked if I would have 
a shoeing-horn ; and when I said yes, she bronght 
me a table spoon. But that will answer. And 
then they are strong politicians. Over my bed 
hangs a frightful grimace, under which stands : 
Prince Baniadofsgi. If he had not a sort of 
Polish costume, it would be difficult to make out 
whether it was meant fora man or a woman; 
neither from the picture nor the inscription is it 
quite clear. 


— 


Evening, in Unterseen. 

The joke has become bitter earnest, as may 
easily happen at suchatime. The storm has 
raged fearfully, done great damage, and spread 
desolation ; the people can remember no worse 
storm and rain for many years. And it all comes 
with such inconceivable rapidity. This morning 
it was merely disagreeable bad weather, and at 
noon all the bridges were gone, the passages ob- 
structed for the time ; there are land-slides on the 
the lake of Brienz, everything in uproar. I have 
just learned below, that war has been declared in 
Europe; it looks wild and gloomy in the world 
indeed, and one must think himself happy, if he 
only has for the next moment a warm room and 
a comfortable shelter, as I have here. Early to- 
day the rain held in a moment, and I thought 
that the clouds had exhausted themselves. So I 
came away from Wyler, and at once found the 
road already much destroyed ; but it would soon 
be otherwise. The rain began again softly, and 
suddenly by nine o’clock beat down with such 
violence, and so ina moment, that one soon per- 
ceived there must be something more than usual 
at work. I crept into a cottage which had been 
begun, in which there lay a great heap of hay, 
and made myself quite a convenient bed in the 
fragrant hay; a soldier of the Canton, who 
wanted to go to Thun, also crept in from the 
other side, and after an hour, as it grew no bet- 
ter, we both went on in opposite directions; I 
had to go under a roof once more in Leisingen, 
and waited a long time; but as my things were 
in Interlaken, only two hours journey, I thought 
I would strain a point to get there, and so set out 
toward one o’clock for Interlaken. There was 
positively nothing to be seen, except the grey 
mirror of the lake; no mountain, — seldom the 
lines of the opposite shore. The springs, which, 
as you remember, often run in the footpaths, had 
become streams, in which one was obliged to 
wade; when the road ascended, the water stood 
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still and formed a lake. Then I had to jump 
over the wet hedges, into the boggy meadows ; 
the little boughs of trees, on which one walks 
over the brooks, lay underneath the water. Once 
I came between two such brooks, which poured 
into one anotber,and had to walk a Jong while up 
to my ankles against the stream. Moreover all 
the water is black or of chocolate brown ; it looks 
as if mere earth were flowing and leaping along 
there. From above it rained in torrents; the 
wind sometimes shook the water down from the 
wet walnut trees; the waterfalls, which go into 
the lake, thundered terribly from both shores ;— 
you could follow in the distance the brown 
streaks as they ‘ran into the bright water of the 
lake; and, added to all that, the lake was per- 
fectly still, and scarcely moved, and quietly re- 
ceived all the roaring tumult that passed into it. 

Here a man met me, who had pulled off his 
shoes and stockings and stripped up his panta- 
loons. Then J felt rather uneasy. Presently J 
met a couple of women, who said I could not get 
through the village, the bridges were all: gone. 
I asked, how far [ had yet to go to reach Interla- 
ken? A good three miles, they answered. It 
would not do to turn about; so I went forward 
into the village. There the people cried out to 
me from the windows, that I could not go any 
farther, that the water came down too strong 
from the mountains, and actually there was al- 
ready in the middle of the village but a savage 
hospitality. The muddy stream had carried all 
away with it, ran around the houses, into the 
meadows, up the footpaths, and thundered below 
in the lake. Fortunately there was a little boat 
there; in that I got myself taken over to Neu- 
haus, although the trip in the open boat, in the 
sharpest rain, was not sweet. My situation in 
Neuhaus was pretty miserable ; —I looked as i! 
I wore top-boots over my light pantaloons : shoes, 
stockings and all were dark brown up to the 
knees; then came the real white color; then a 
soft, blue overcoat; indeed the sketch-book, 
which I had buttoned under my waistcoat, was 
wet. In sucha plight I arrived at Interlaken, 
and was received unfriendilly ; the people could 
not or would not give me any place, and so 1 had 
to come back here to Unterseen, where I am 
lodged and feel excellent well. But it is singu- 
lar; I had rejoiced all the way in the thought of 
coming once more into the hotel at Interlaken, 
where I could have many reminiscences; and I 
actually drove up in my little Neuhaus wagon to 
the place of the walnut trees, and saw the well- 
known glass gallery ; the pretty landlady came 
to the door too, somewhat altered and grown 
older to be sure ; — all the bad weather and the 
inconveniences have not vexed me so much, as 
to find that I could not stay there. For the first 
time since leaving Vevay I was put out of tune 
by it for half an hour, and I had to sing Beet- 
hoven’s A flat major Adagio 
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three or four times, before I was all right 
again. Here I first learned, how much damage 
the storm had done, and may yet do, for it keeps 
on pouring. 

Evening, half-past nine. The bridge at Zwei- 
liitschinen is carried away; the carriers from 
Brienz and Grindelwald would not go home, for 














fear of some stones coming down upon their 
heads. The water here stands but a foot and a 
half below the Aar bridge ; it is indiscribable, how 
mournful the sky looks. Here I can wait the 
end of it; and I need no environments, to call 
up recollections. In fact they have shown me 
into a chamber, where a piano stands, one mare 
in the year 1794, which has in tone much resem- 
blance with the little, old Silbermann in my room, 
and so I have become fond of it with the. first 
chord, and can also think of you well on it. It has 
lived through a good deal,this piano,and_ probably 
never dreamed that I should some day compose 
upon it, I who was only born in 1809; now. that 
was a good two and twenty years ago, while the 
piano is already thirty-seven years old, and still 
bids fair long to remain fresh! There are new 
songs under way again, dear sisters! You do 
not know my principal song in E major, “ On 
the Journey ;” it is very sentimental. I am now 
making one, which will not be good, I fear; but 
it must suit us three, for it is very well meant; 
the text is by Goethe, but I do not say what; it 
is too absurd to compose just that; nor is it suit- 
able for music; but I found it so heavenly beau- 
tiful, that I could not help singing it to myself. 
For to-day I have done. Good night, you dear 
ones! 


The 10th. 

To-day it has been the clearest weather, and 
the storm is past. Would that it might end so 
quickly with all storms, and clear up! I have 
passed a glorious day, have sketched, composed, 
and drunk air. In the afternoon T was on horse- 
back in Interlaken ; — no man can go there now 
on foot; the whole way now stands under water, 
so that even on horseback one gets very wet. 
Here in this place too the streets are overflooded 
and shut up; but it is too beautiful at Interlak- 
en! One really feels too small when he sees 
how glorious the good God has made the world; 
and more glorious than it is here, one cannot see 
it. 

I drew for father one of the walnut trees, of 
which he is so fond; and some day I mean to 
make a faithful drawing of a regular Bernese 
house for him. A troop of people, men, women 
and children, walked by, and gazed at me; I 
thought they had it now, as I had yesterday, and 
I should have liked to call out and remind them 
of it! In the evening the snow mountains glow- 
ed in the clearest outline and most beautiful 
colors. When I came back, I wanted some music 
paper; they referred me to the pastor, — he to 
the ranger, and from his daughter I have obtain- 
ed two very fine, handsome sheets. The song, 
of which I wrote yesterday, is already finished ; 
it breaks my heart though,to tell you what it is— 
but do not laugh at me too much — it is nothing 
else than — but don’t suspect me of hydrophobia 
— the sonnet “ Die Liebende schreibt.”* 1 fear, 
however, it is good for nothing:;»there is more 
feeling put into it, I fear, than there comes out 
of it; yet there are a few good passages in it, 
and to-morrow I shall make another ‘ivtle one 
from Ubland. Also one or two things for the 
piano ate progressing again. Unfortunately | 
am quite unable to judge of my new things,— 
don’t know whether they are good or bad; and 
that comes from the fact, that for a year past 
everybody to whom I play anything of mine, 


*In the set of songs Op. 36 ; among the posthumous works 
op. 15. 





roundly declares it wonderfully fine, and that 
amounts to nothing! I wish there was some one 
who could cut me up intelligently, or, what 
were still finer, who could praise me infelligenily ; 
then I.,should not always want to do. it myself, 
and be mistrustful of myself. Meanwhile one 
must still keep writing on. 

Of the ranger I have just. learied, that the 
whole land is desolated; sad reports come in 
from all sides.. The bridges in the Hasli-thal are 
all gone’;! houses and, cottages too; a man arriv- 
ed here to-day from Lauterbrinnen, who had to 
walk up to his breast if water; the earriage 
road is ruined, and, what to me was) very omin- 
ous, the report jis, that the Kander has washed 
down a. mass of: furniture! and: house utensils, 
from no one knows where. | Fortunately the 
water is already sinking again, but the mischief 
will not he so speedily repaired. It has made 
my travelling plan again-uncertain ; for if there 
is danger, I shall not go’ fito the mountains. 


The 11th. 

And herewith I ¢lose my first batch. of diary 
to you, and send it off. ‘To-morrow I begin a 
new one, for to-morrow I think of going to 
Lauterbrunner. The way is practicable for 
foot passengers; there is no talk of danger; 
travellers have already come from there to-day ; 
but for carriages the road will not be passable 
again this year. Then I will go over the little 
Scheideck to Grindelwald ; over the great Schei- 
deck to Meiringen; over the Furca and the 
Grimsel to Altorf; and so on to Lucerne, storm, 
rain and all the rest, i. e., God willing, Early 
this morning I was on the Harder, and saw the 
mountains in all their glory; never yet have I 
seen the Jungfrau glowing so clear, as last 
evening and this morning. Then I rede again 
to Interlaken, where I finished drawing my nut 
tree; then 1 have composed a little; then three 
waltzes were written on the rest of the music 
paper for the ranger’s daughter, and courteously 
presented ; and just now I come from a water 
excursion, which I have made to an inundated 
reading room, to see what the Poles are about. 
But unfortunately there is not a word about them 
in the newspapers. Now I will pack until even- 
ing ; but it is really hard for me to leave this room 
here; it is so cozy, and my dear little piano I 
shall miss very much. I will paint you the view 
from my window with my pen on the other side 
of the sheet, and write down my second song 
then Unterseen too will pass into the world of 
memory. Ah, how rapidly! I quote myself; 
that is not very modest, but the thought occurs 
to one only too often now, when the days are 
shortening, when one opens the travelling map at 
one page and another, and when first Weimar, 
then Munich, then Vienna falls a year behind ! 

Well here is my window ! 

[Pen sketch. ] 

An hour later. The pian is changed. and I 
remain till day after to-morrow. The people 
think the roads will then be decidedly better, and 
there is still-enough here to see and to draw. 

The Aar has not stood so high for 70 years. 
To-day they watched upon the bridge with poles 
and hooks, to fish up single pieces of bridges 
that have been carried away. It was a strange 
sight, when such a black looking thing came 
floating out from the distant mountains, and was 
finally recognized as a piece of railing, or a 
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crossbeam, or something of the sort, to see how 
they all raw together and hooked ‘away at ‘it, 
until they dragsed the monster out of the water 
But enough of water, i. e., enough of diary. It 
is now evening and has grown dark,—I write by 
candle-light, and should like right wellto knock 
at your door and seat myself at the round table 
with you.) It isthe old story again: wherever it 
is most bright and beautiful, and where I feel 
right well and comfortable, there I first feel the 
want of you, and there I would ‘best like to be 
with you.. But who knows, if we shall not come 
here together one of these years, and then think 
of to-day, as we now think of that former time! 
But since! no one knows that; I) will not muse 
upon it) any longer, but will write out my song, 
gaze’a little'more at the mountains, wish you all 
joy and happiness, and shut up my journal. 


Feurx. 
tTo be continued.) 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
A Genealogical Disquisition. 
WHICH LEAVES EVERYTHING AT LOOSE ENDS. 

It would be a poor compliment to. any reader 
of the musical journals, to suppose him ignorant 
of the name of Bondini— the operatic director 
for whom Mozart wrote Don Juan, and whose 
daughter, Teresa, was the original Zerlina. So 
much we find in Holmes’ Life of Mozart. This 
Bondini was a native of Bologna, “ a sharp sight- 
ed man, rich in knowledge of theatrical affairs,” 
who opened the “small court theatre ” in Dres- 
den with an Italian operatic company in Septem- 
ber, 1776,—according to another authority. How 
Bondin: extended his operations until he was sup- 
plying Dresden, Leipsic and Prague alternately 
with some months of opera annually, and spar- 
ing no expense to obtain the best of singers and 
instrumental performers— what he effected in 
Prague, Holmes tells us — and the best actors 
for his German theatre, and much more to the 
same effect is not necessary for our present gen- 
ealogical purpose. At Easter, 1791, Count 
Thun’s theatre in Prague, in which Mozart’s 
masterpieces were played and where Don Juan 
first saw the light (of the foot lamps), was de- 
stroyed by fire, ‘ruined by which,” says Fétis, 
(in his notice of Bondini’s daughter in the new 
edition of his “ Musiciens”) “ he determined to 
return to Italy, where he hoped to find resources 
to re-establish his affairs; but he died on the 
journey, and his family, reduced to a most pain- 
ful condition, was hardly able to reach Bologna.” 
All this may be very true, but unfortunately, 
Fétis is so sadly untrustworthy on all matters be- 
longing beyond the “natural boundary,” that the 
following remark in the “ Allgemeines Theater 
Lexicon” (article Leipzig) has in my mind equal 
authority: “On the death of Bondini in 1796, 
Franz Seconda obtained the license” (of the 
Leipzig theatre). The only importance the mat- 
ter has, is in its effect upon the question where 
and when his second daughter obtained her early 
musical education. 

Terese Bondini’s name appears in the list of 
Court-singers at Dresden as early as 1782. She 
may therefore have been some twenty years of 
age, when she sang Zerlina at Prague,and Mozart 
taught her how to shriek. 

Marie Anne, the other daughter referred to, 
was born at Dresden, Oct. 18, 1780, and accord- 
ing to Fétis was, at the age of ten years, already 





a fine pianist and residing in Bologna, where she 
was taught singing by Sartorini ; — but this con- 
flicts with the “ Theater Lexicon.” A plague o’ 
both their houses!’ However, the Bondinis dis- 
appear from my books until 1805, in which year 
Marie Anne comes to light again, in Paris, as the 
wife of Luigi Barilli. 

‘This man, says Fétis. was born at Modena in 
1767, or at Naples in 1764, which latter date he 
thinks the more probable; but the Paris ecorres- 
pondents of the Leip. Allg. Zeitung always speak 
of him as a native of Bologna, and the notice of 
his death implies, at least, that 1768 was the date 
of his birth. Barili’s first appearance in Paris 
was at the theatre Louvais, Aug. 19, 1805. His 
voice was feeble and not very pleasing; but his 
method was excellent and his comic powers ex- 
traordinary. Fétis says: ‘‘ Pendant plus de diz- 
huit ans Barilli eut le privilege de faire rire les 
dilettanti Parisiens, quoique son organ efit perdu 
de sonorité dans les dernieres années.” In 1809 
he became one of the four directors of the Ttalian 
Opera at the Odeon, but sustained such heavy 
losses as to be glad to accept a humbler position, 
when that theatre was taken by Mad. Catalani. 
He lost his wife (in 1813) and three sons, whom 
she had borne him (Fétis) ; became Regisseur of 
the Italian Opera in 1820, broke his leg early in 
1824 and died of appoplexy, May 26, the same 
year. 

“The probity and disinterestedness of this ex- 
cellent actor had gained him many friends, who 
were obliged to contribute to pay the expenses 


of his funeralband: whe-erected «2 tamb fir hie} 


near that of his wife in the East Cemetery.”— 
(Fétis). 

* On the 26th May last died Herr Barilli of 
Bologna, Regisseur of the Italian theatre, in his 
56th year. An excellent man! During the 19 
years of his residence here he appeared in 98 
different operas and always with credit. His 
parts were Figaro, Leporello, Geronimo in the 
Matrimonio Segreto, and the like. In the last of 
these he was, to perfection, the right man in the 
right place. His essential excellence was his cor- 
rect declamation, so much the more praiseworthy 
because now so seldom heard.”—(Paris Corr. of 
the Leip. Allg. Zeitung, 1824.) 

Upon arriving in Paris (1805) Marie Anne 
(Bondini) Barili sang with great applause in 
concerts, and it was not until Jan. 14, 1807, that 
the directors of the theatre Louvais could per- 
suade her to overcome her timidity and venture 
upon the stage. The opera was Guglielmi’s 
“Due Gemelli.” She was struck with stage fright 
and broke down; but on the 13th of May, she 
tried a second. time, in Paer’s “Griselda,” and 
with complete success. From this time to her 
death she was the idol of the Paris Italian Opera 
public, as well as chamber singer to Napoleon— 
a distinction, which she owed entirely to her art, 
her virtue being incorruptible. 

A contemporary notice or two of her,may be 
of interest. | Here is one dated Oct. 1809, 
contained in\a notice of the Paris Italian Opera 
of the preceding summer. A Madame Festa 
had been singing on the stage as prima donna in 
Paisiello’s “Mollinara,” alternately with Mad. 
Barilli in Sarti’s “Nozze di Dorina.” 

“Mad. Festa first appeared as the Mollinara 
and with great success, ber skill gaining her a 
multitude of admirers. Mad. Barilli,* who had 
withdrawn for a time to give ber rival and her 





rival’s admirers free play and then to re-appear 
with all the more success, made the fortune of 
Sarti’s opera. There followed something of a 
rivalry, by which, however, the public was a 
gainer.” After criticizing Sarti’s work severely, 
the writer goes on: the duet in the first act is 
usually repeated, in which Mad. Barilli has a 
grand opportunity to exhibit all her force, espe- 
cially her power of execution. This songstress, 
then, possesses—it is true, not a grand all-per- 
vading vo:ce — but one of remarkable compass. 
She sings with ease up to 
a. 


Sake sated: 








“It is impossible to convey to you an idea of the 
perfection with which she executes whatever she 
bestows pains upon. She ean go on for a quarter 
of an hour, executing the most difficult passages 
and divisions, with never a note false, nay, with 
never one indistinct or faltering. Hence her 
special triumph is in bravura singing. Her runs 
up and down are as neat as if executed upon a 
flute. All the more pity therefore that Mad. B. 
sings with neither warmth nor expression. The 
color is always the same, and her soul has not the 
slightest sympathy with any words she sings. 
Hence a feeling of monotony when one hears her 
much and often. She will always gain applause, 
but never excite enthusiasm. She, howevar, 
soars so far above all the French songstresses, that 


it would be nonsense to cempare her with any 
one of.#h=-- “one nas also the advantage of be- 


ing the wife of the best actor in this theatre and 
can therefore devote any amount of care to 
securing a perfect ensemble. Herr Barilli has 
a fair tenor voice, not very sympathetic, but by 
his good method and by the drollery of his al- 
most extravagant buffoonery—allowed however 
in comic opera—he has an important share in 
keeping up and giving life to the theatre.” 

Mad. Barilli’s great parts were in Mozart’s 
operas. Was this owing to the influence of her 
early life in Dresden and Prague? Doubtless ; 
and the daughter of a man, who had sense 
enough to order Don Juan from Mozart, may 
well be supposed to have learned to sing that 
music as it should be sung. Her greatest triumph 
was the Countess in Figaro’s Hochzeit, and for 
many years after her death, no songstress ven- 
tured to brave the public of the Odeon, by at- 
tempting any innovation upon her style of per- 
formance, or even in her exquisitely tasteful 
toilette for the part—as it was then considered. 
This part was held to be especially adapted to 
her powers, because of that very boldness for 
which she was criticized in some others. As late 
as 1820, a writer describes this as being the most 
laborious soprano part—i. e. as she sang it—then 
known. Besides the two grand airs written by 
Mozart for the Countess, she introduced a third 
(by Simon Mayr?) and adopted the romance 
“ Voi chi sapete ;” the duet with Susanna was not 
so much sung, 4s.executed in nightingale tones. 
This in addition to the great compass of Voice, 
and the great amount of vocalization in the 
second and fourth Finales—justifies that writer’s 
opinion. 

In 1813, after a long and severe illness, she ap- 
peared three times in an opera of Portogallo, was 
then siezed by a malignant fever and died Oct. 


24th. 
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The Harmonicon (II. p. 73) has the following 
in its Paris news, dated March 13, 1824. 

“A sort of fatality attends poor Barilli, an 
excéllent man and nitch @steemed by the public. 
He lost his wife in. the flower of her youth and 
beauty. Mad. Barilli was known to all Europe 
for the true and enchanting manner in which she 
sang the principal parts inMozart’s divine operas: 
His gon was ravished from him by a cruel mala- 
dy ; some moriths ago a fraudulent bankrupt (how 
in London) [Bochsa?] robbed him of all the 
fruits of his industry and economy, and very re- 
cently he has had the misfortune to break his leg. 
[This was by a-fall in the theatre]. The admin- 
istration of the Theatre Itajien,as a proof of 
their esteem and of their gratitude for his past 
services, have detérmined to givewhim a free 
benefit on the 21stof this month.” 

Here is a very “ loose end,” in my genealogi- 
cal web. For I have no means of determining 
what, if any, family connection there was be- 
tween the Barillis and a certain Caterina Barili 
—the name hasJost an L-- who sang-Romeo in 
Bellini’s “ Capuleti” to. Virginia Wanderer’s 


JilietSin Crema in 1833 and was called 6uteby | 


the audienee. I trace: her afterwards as prima 
donna, appearing successively at Crema, Odessa, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, Milan, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
Seville, Madrid, and in 1842 in Piacenga, where 
during the Carnival, as we readin the Leipzig 
Allg. Zeitung,” “For her benefit the Barili 
(Caterina) gave Norma, in which her daughter 


Clothilde sang the Adalgisa.” 
Now from 1834 on, yOtCwir a2 «hat wher- 


ever the Bavili is prima donna, the tenor Patti 
is sure to be included in the company, and from 
1842 she assumes the name Barili-Patti. 

Notices of her at Cremona, Vincenza, Vercelli, 
Como and Crema bring us down to the Carnival 
of 1846, when she disappears from the musical 
journals which I have at hand. 

In 1844 the prima donna, in the Carnival 
operas at Cremona, was a songstress, very much 
praised, especially as Lucia and Alice (in “Robert 
the Devil”)sby the name of Truffi. Very sogn 
after, she appearmas Barili-Trufli and sings suc- 
cessively in Bergamo, Trieste, Rome and Turin, 
which brings uso 1847. & 


And now,why this longstory made up out of 
old journals and about persons of no interest to 
us? Because they may perhaps be of interest 
to-us—and for the reason —that according to 
the best of my knowledge and belief,.the .Cater- 
ina Barili-Patti, above named, was the mother.of 
Adelina Patti. I cannot prove this from any 
authorities at hand, nor can I show that she has 
the hereditary right — so tospeak — to bea great 
artist as the descendent of the Paris Barillis and 
the Dresden and Prague Bondinis. But the pro- 
babilities are in favor of the hypothesis, and the 
young songstress has already taken a place in 
the world of art, which renders it an interesting 
question, whether she is-not-another instance of 
family) talent descending through several genera- 
tions and at lepgth culminating in genius. If the 
surmises be correct, “ Trovator,” in his letter to 
Dwight’s Journal, published Dec. 3, 1859, would 
seem to be mistaken in placing the date of the 
advent of the then infant Adelina at New York 
in 1844, If the Madrid prima donna of April 
8, 1843, was the mother, this is conclusive on that 
point—for the following syllogism. Feb. 1, 1843, 


~portant a part in spreading in the United States, 





the theatre del Circo in Madrid opened its spring 
“stagione ” with Donizetti's Marino Faliero, ; 
Caterina Barili-Patti as prima denna — with 
great applatse, (L. M, Zeitung, XLV,, p.483.) 
In the Carnival “of 1846, she sang at Cremac 
L. M. Z., XGVIL., p. 880.] Thereforeshe could 
not have been in New York.—Q. E. D. 

* ‘Brovater,” you are called upon to gather up 
the family ffaditions, f search the Italian chroni- 
cles, to write the book of Geriesis (of*Patf), to 
give us the true history of the Exodus from Eu- 
rope, the Advent’ in America, and the Acts of 
those singing apostles who~have~ played-as_im- 


what you, it is true, place rathér higher as the 
true musical gospel than T do. © 
I stippose any file of-New York papers from 
1844 to 1847 will decide some of the questions 
at issue. A. 'W. TS 


*By a typographica] error the Barillis in the letter from 
which I quote are called Buasilli. 





The Great Triennial Handel Festival at 
the Crystal Palace, in 1862. | 
(From the Pamphiet Programme of the Directors.) © 
Tuirp Exrracr. 


In connection with the subject of the proper distri- 
bution of the several parts of this great Orchestra, 
must be placed: foremost,as a matter of importante, 
the absolute necessity for employing those additional 
wind instruments of various timbre which are wanting 
in Handel’s scores, but are so imperatively demanded 
by ears accustomed to modern instrumentation, This 
Mr. Costa has thoroughly accomplished by the addi- 
tional accompaniments written expressly for these 
Festivals. It would be a work of sunererogation here 
to dilate upon 
ciatiommwih ‘the*Hanael Festivals. ¢ has he@n ¢x- 
perienced and acknowledged by the thousands who 
have had the good fortune to profit by his training 
and guidance; by many tens of thousands of delight- 
ed auditors. Mr. Costa’s services in exéeutive mn- 
sical art, which, during the Inst quartet of a century, 
have made “Costa’s Orchestra ” the great Orchestra 
of Enrope, are cheerfully and ungrudgingly acknow- 
ledged by every musician and critic. To say one 
word here on these snbjects would be wholly out of 
place. Not so, however, as regards the importance 
of Mr. Costa’s labors in placing Handel’s grand con- 
ceptions before the public at these great Festivals 
with all the modern advantages and improvements in 
orchestral arrangement; with all those additional 
means and appliances which become so indispensable 
with the Jargely increased Orchestras\of; the present 
@ay. Those only who watch closely the. progress 
nd the workings of these undertakings, can fully 
Appreciate his arduous but unobtrusive labors ;, and 
if the name of Mozart has become indissolubly asso- 
ciatedawith the performances of ‘the “Messiah,” so 
assuredly in all future great musical celebrations will 
the additional accompaniments of Mr. Costa to “Ts- 
rael,”’ “Judas,” “Samson,” “Solomon,” “Deborah,” 
the ‘Te Deum,” and other great works of Handel, 
be as honorably associated and sought after. 

It is hardly requisite upon the present occasion to 
enter at length upon the mode to ‘be adopted for se- 
lecting the large mass of performers required for the 
Festival. It is sufficient to state, that with a very 
large hody of Amateur Choralists-in regular training 
in the Metropolis, and with applications beyond pre- 
eedent for admission thereto ae ith a great ntmerical 
increase in the number of duly qualified Provincial 
Chorus Singers, and-with a much wider range for 
selection. from this and other conntries, for Instru- 
mental as well as Choral Performers, than on previ- 
ous occasions, the general class of performers must, 
with even ordinary care, be much more effective than 
heretofore. , a P 

But when to this we addsthe kno re which.the 4 
Superintendents of the Orchestra Wiv#alrea@ygained 
of those under their control, and the advanttizes 4 
which will arise from the information acquired in the 
selection and practice of the performers at the open- 
ing of the International Exhibition—the whole of. 
whom, under Mr. Costa’s direction, will*6e managed 
by the same Superintendents—and when we further 
couple with this the large choice of performers now 
available from both town and country, affording in- 
creased opportunity for insisting upon the most regu- 
lar and exact attendances at rehearsals, there can be 





norquestion that marked advance will be apparent 
in the musical efficiency of the performers generally. 
need scarae]* lw said, that the systemof number- 
ing th® place of each pefson in the Orchestra will be 
adopted. Another great advantage arises from the 
ple supply of music.books, provided expressly and 
solcly for-these Festivals, and which, under the watch- 
ful eye of the Conductor, are constangly receiving 
fresh marks of expression and correction. Stress 
may with reason be laid on this Jast-named advan- 
tage; onSne occasion of evén a moderate Festival 
has! this Pequiremiént been s@ well studied as at the 
Handel Restivals q and althodh ifhas only been ac- 
lished by great outlay and the most minvte 
watehfulness, both the nioney and the time have been 
well expended. : 

These apparentty-minor-points-rre-dwelt upon be- 
cause it but too often happens that large numbers of 
persons are assembled fog, ntasteal displays without 
that complete organization which isto the full as ne- 
cessary fr an“Ofehestra asinan army. lJnderiguch 
circumstances, increased, numbers"can_ only produce 
increased confusion. From the first projection of dpe 
Handel Festival, the extreme of regularity has been 
insisted upon: unless that regularity hed. been ad- 
heéred to, it is well known these Féstival# would n@t 
have enjoyed the advantage of Mr. Costa’s eg-gp 
ration. The Committee of the Sacred Hattonic 
Society have practised this order and regularity 
through a long series of years in all their musical 
undertakings,.and to their experience and co-opera- 
tion much of the superiority of the Handel Festivals 
is to be ascribed ; and the public may ‘have évery 
confidence that the co,operation.between,the Crystal 
Palace Company, the Society, and MY. Costa, which 
produced such triumphs in 1857 and 4869, will not 
fail to make the Triennial Handel Festival of 1862 
worthy in all respects,of the occasion op which it is 
held, and a fit successor of its great precursors. 

It has been considered that it would prove interest- 
ing to the public, and be a valuable record of the 
great advance of musical executive art, if an exact 
model—to scale—of the Great Orchestra, as it will be 
arranged for the 1862 Festival, with the performers 
in their places, were prepared for exhibition at the 
International Exhibition of 1862. For this model— 


the xeneral value of Ma, Costa’s asso- | whichis being prepared at a cost of several hundred 


pounds—the Commissioners have granted a promi- 
nent situation, and it will be on exhibition from and 
after the Istof May. As before stated, the period of 
a London International Exhibition is one during 
which it is imperative that CHoraL Mosic should 
be represented iN its MOST COMPLETE FORM., It is 
felt to be a specialty in which England excels ; there- 
fore it is most desirable that at such a time its best 
efforts should be put forward. The desire of the 
Royal Commissioners of 1862 to associate music 
with the other Fine Arts, at the Exhibition, was ex- 
pressed at an early date. Stjhsequent consideration, 
however, led to*the Wisegonclusion, that, except on 
ceremonial occasions, the Musical Art was more like- 
ly to. he well represented by private enterprise than 
through any efforts of the Commissioners themselves 
at the Exhibition. 

It'remains only to state the arrangements of the 
forthcoming Festival. There will be 


THREE DAYS PERFORMANCES. 


Monday, June 23rd—Messiah. 
Wednesday, June 25th—Selection. 
Friday, June 27th—Israel in Egypt. 


The selection for the second day has not been fin- 
ally arranged, but opportunity will be taken to intro- 
duce some of the most massiveof Handel’s Chorus- 
,e8, as well as others of a — character, m addition 
to a variety of the most celebrated Solo and Concert- 
ed Pieces. It may be stated generally that it will 
coniprise portions of the-‘Dettingen Te Deum” 
(which produced such great effeet in 1859), short se- 
lections from “Saul,” “judas Maccabeeus,” “Sam- 
son,” &c. tt has also been decided that in the second 
part of this day’s performance;*the arrangement of 
the Chorus shall be changed, so as, to admit of the 
performance ofa few of Handel’s great Double Cho- 
ruses, such, for instance, as “Zmmortal Lord,” from 
“Deborah ;” “From the Censer,” and the fine drama- 
‘tie series known as “7 he Passions,” from “Solomon.” 
In this eng a yery great variety and interest will 

parted to the “Selection ” day. 

Phe ferformante of the “Messiah” and “Tarael 
in Egypt ” must be looked for as a matter of course. 
Even if the Directors of the Festival had the ineli- 
nation to substitute other works of Handel, the pub- 
lic voice would be against them, for no Festival can 
be-complete in England without “ Messiah.”’—while 
no suchopportunity as the present can offer itself for 
displaying the magnificence of ‘“JZsrael in Egypt.” 
With such limitations of selection, this Festival, 
therefore, must be regarded, notwithstanding those 
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which have preceded it, as aiming gt the MOsT com- 





may-bementioned Guido et Ginevra ; ou, la Peste de 


PLETE AND EFFICIENT PERFORMANCE Han- | Florence (@38)¢ L'Eclair (comic), very favorably 
DEL’s MASTER WORKS, WHICH HAS EVER BEEN revived on jts appearange in 1838; Le Guitarero, 
WITNESSED. 2 a° ,—-@—--@ come —S dree acts (1841); Charles VI. 
i a 1842) A B eine de Chygre (1 ia Les Mousque: 
ct t ~| 78 aha Rerne (1846) ; Val d’Andorye (4848) » 
‘| Death of Halevy, the Composer. Nabob (18533 La Tempéte, gorgeotisty produced 
#ff London, and written expressly for Her Majestv’s 

From the E N. Y. psi , spe pipes a eee 
Com te Deeieg PE ES yh Vheatre; Le Juif Errant (1853); Valentine d’ Aw 


Saete the foreign intelligence brought 2’ t 
stearfer is the announcement of the téath Ni&, 
em he had been spending. the winter, of Jaques 
Fes is: Fromental ishe. Halévpy\the > celebrated’ 
ser. He wis born in Paris in May, 1799, and 
studied music under the illustgious-CRtrubini. His 
first opera was “L’ Artisan,” but his greatest, and 
that on which his reputation—will chiefly rest, is,,“La 
uige,”” which was®produced &t Parisi 
been played jin that-city four- hundred tignes, a 
ae ofthe stamiard opens Of te rica repertifre. 
given.in English inthis. RAD yo OATS. 
ago, ili the present genegation of 
New Yotk operit-goers by the performance, a few 
seasons since, of Stigelli, Madame Fabbri ahd Carl 
ormes“&t the Academy of Music and Winter Gar® 
en, and later by Stigelliand Colson at the Academy. 
“with” dramatic combinatiéns, and by no 
means destitute of delicious Melody, it is acknowl- 
edged by amateurs here as elsewhere to be a work 


worthy Of ifshigheplace in the dist of-truly-grand 


\.. 


operas. . = 
 Halévy has been.a prélific composety and @mofi 
the prey | hae Written for the F hystaBe, are 


“La Reine de Ohypre,” “Charles VI.,” “Mousque- 
taires de la Reine,” (the next, in popularity to “La 
Juive,” “La Fee aux Roses,” “La Tempesta,”-(on 
Shakspe&re’s Tempest,) “Le Juif Errant,” and 
* Valentine D’ Aubigne.” His latest work was “La 
Magicienme,” produced at the Grand Opera, in 1858. 
At the time of his death he was a Professor of com- 
position at the Conservatoire, and Secretary of.the 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

Halévy’s operas may be termed heavy. T 
need spectacalar effect of the most elaborate order to 
please the public, but the musical student on exam- 
ining and studying thescore will diseover beauties of 
melo ’ mony whi i 
to delight. s a march, there are few grander than 
that in the first act of ‘“‘La Juive,” and few tenor 
scenas equal to.that in the fourth act. 

Halévy belongs to the grand school of composers 
of the last generation, who find as yet no rival in the 
affections of the music lover, excepting to a limited 

ig Verdi: Of his old contemporaries, Doni- 
zetti and Bellini mag Jong since dead; Pacini has so 
outlived his fam@as to be dead €o all out of Italy ; 
Mer a lane stit! fives at Naplem and the octogenarian 
Auber even yet write charmeng operas at Paris; 
Meyerbeer budles ‘himself ‘at Berlin, and Rossini en- 


joys a quiet old —— Freneft capital, where, by 
the way, the loss of Halévy will be the most severely 
felt. = 





(From the London Musical World.) 


Jacques Elie Fromental Halévy, the edlehrated 
composer, has. just died at Nice, after a brief but se- 
vere illness. e was born at Paris, May 27, 1799, 
of Israelitish parents, whose name was originally 
Levy. In 1809, he entered the Conservatoire, and 
received from™Cazot lessons in solfeggio, and in 1810 
made rapid progress on the piano under Charles 
Lambert. In 1811 he became a pupitof Berton, 
and studied counterpoint for‘five years under Cheru- 
bini. ~He obtained, ia 1819, the great®composition 
. prize for‘his cantata of Hermione; and the Mext year 


he was et with writing the music of a “De Pro- 
fundis **on the death of the Duke de Berri. He 


passed tWo years%n Italy at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment,.and w Les Bohémiennes, Pyguiélion, and 
Les. Deux Pavilions (which did not appear), about this 
time. Five years later, in 1827, he published Plhidi- 
as, and subsequently L’ Artisan, a comic opera in one 
act; and the-next year he first became known by the 
piece de circonstance which he wrote, in conjunction 
with Riffant, for the féte of Charles X., called 
Roi et te Batelier. In 1829 appeared Claris, a five- 
act opera, with a part for Malibran ; and subsequent- 
ly, with alternations of success and failure;-Le Lilet 
wanté d’ Avignon (very popular), Munon_Lestaut {bal- 
Jet in three acts), La Langue Musicale (iw conjupction 
with M. C. Gide), La Tentation, and Les Souvenirs 
de Lafleur, which latter was written for the return of 
Martin to the Opéra Comique. Halévy’s great work, 
La Juive, appeared in 1835, This opera, combining 
his finest style, his best talent, and-all the richfiess of 
his instrumentation, has been played in all the thea.. 
tres of Europe. He received the Legion of Honor} 
for this work. His subsequent compositions are 
numerous to be alluded to at length. Among aanll 





“engagement, not later than the end of Deccmge 


bigque (1856}; La Magicienne (1858); aa Fee aux 
Kosts, &e. Halévy is author of 2. yreag quantity of 
fugitive pieces of all sons. He fas been extolied by 
his admirers ‘#s “mst skilful in musical science, in- 
timately versed in fugue, in counterpoint, choral and 
orchestral writing.”S Whether this be exactly true 
or not, all his works are conscientiously executed, his 
stgle combining the peculiarities.of.the French.and 
German sehdpls. He had been f $ the Gon=" 
‘servataie since 1833, member the Aendéimie de 
x foateicha), an 


Beaux Arts, since 1836 (suce 
ary of the Academy since the death 


‘perpetaah-Seeret 

of Raoul Rochtte in 1854. In his capacity of Se- 
cretary he detivered funeral orations for “Onslow 
(1855), Blouct{1856), and David @’ Angers (1857). 
In. 1846 he was promoted té be an in the 
gion of Honor. More recently he was electetéa mem- 
ber of the Institute. In private life M. Halévy was 
universally esteemed. 7 
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TheSum paid to Rossini for his Opéra, “Tl 
Barbiere” , 

The following is a curious document, not without 
interest for the history of music. It is the agreement 
between Rossini and the manager of the Argeptina 
Theatre at Rome, for composing and superintegding 
the production of // Barliere. We translate it liter- 
ally. 

“Nobil Tcatro di Torre Argentina. 
“26th December, 1815. 

“By the present deed, drawn up by privage_ indi- 
viduals, but not the less valid on that account, and 
in conformity with the terms.agreed on by the cen- 
tracting parties, it has been stipulated as follows :-— 

“The Signor Puca Sforaa Cesarini, manager of the 


bove theifré. enttarns Bioeth! 
or the coming carnival season of 1816; the said 


Rossini promises and binds himself to compose and 
place upon the stage the second duffo drama repre- 
sented during the dforesaid season at the theatre al- 
ready mentioned, and to suit it to the Libneito which 
shall be given him by the same manager ; whether 
this Jibretto.henew.or.old, the maestvo Rossini under- 
takes to seag.in his score-bythe middle of the month 
of Januafy, and to adapt it to the voices of the sing 
gers; hg hinds himsclf, moreover, if eilled. upon, to 
anake all thé @alterations.which shall be nece&sary, 
both fer ¢he-Sbot extention of the music, ar@sthe 
convenienge and requirements of the singers. 

“The mest? Rossini promises and hinds himself, 
also, to he at Rome, for the purpose of fulfilling = 
ro 


od 


sent year, and todeliver to the copyist the 


the 


first act of his opera, completely finished, on thg 20th & 
Jamary, 18163 the 20th January is selected, in order |) 
“that the rehearsals and concerted_nfusic. maybe 


promptly proceeded with, and the opera placed on 
the stage on the day desired by the manager, the first 
performance being fixed, from this time, at about the 
5th Febrnary. The mcestro Rossini is bound, also, 
to deliver to the copyist, on the day required, his se- 
cond act, in ofder hat there may be time to.practice 
and rehearse, sqas to produce the opera on the even- 
ing previously mentioned, otherwise the magstr® Rés- 
sini will he Gable for all losses, since it Must be thus 
and not otherwise. ? 

“Enrthermareptheemaestro Rossini will be hound 
tO superintepd the getting-np of his opera, qccgrding 
to cnstom, and # be présent at all the rehearsals 
the vocalists agd orchestra, whenever this. shall he 
requisite; either-in the. theatre or elsewhere, at the 
desife off the manager; he undertakes, also, to be 
present at the first three performances, which will be 
fiven consecutively, and to conduct at the piano, be- 

usetii. must be so and-nototherwises “In consider- 

ion-of-his™trouble, the manager binds himself to 
Pay thecmaestro Rossini fHé sum and quantity di scudi 
Guatro cénto. romania offourbandred Roman crowns), 
i iately after the first three performances whieh 
h 1 conduct afth® piano. 

“Jt-is further agreed»that, in the case-of -an-inter- 
diction, or Piro theatre being closed, either by the 
authorities, Orfrom, any other unforeseen cause, the 
same. course_shall be taken. which is usually pursued 
in thé theatres of Rome, or in any other country, un- 
det similar ¢ircumstances. j 

“And, as a guarantee for the complete. execut 
ofthis agreement, the—latter-shall be signed by the 
manager, and also by the maestro Giaochino Rossint ; 


moreover, the said manager provides the maestro Ros- 
sini with lodgings, for the duration of the agreement, 
in the house assigned to Sig: “Luigi Zamboni.” 

This agreement, by which imi Sees about 
eighty-nine pounds, applied sithply to 2! Barbiere di 
Siviglia. ~Loitdon ‘ihe. Woe . .. 





For] Dwight's Journal of Music. 
Composers of “Stabat Mater.” 


» [Having formerly sougtit in vain for a list of the 
composers of the Stabat Mater, I have been in thé 
habit for some two or three yelirs of Writing the 
names of such as have set it to music, which I come 
upon in the course of my reading and study. It is 
| Rat.to.be supposed.that alist from the notes already 
made.can Iny a claim to“any great degree of eom- 
pleteness ; but cvem an“imperfect entalogue is better 
than none, and at alkevents lays a foundatiow for 
something beer in process of ‘time. 
© The text, and doufitless a melo 
work of Jacob’ Benedfttoli or Jacdporie da Todi, a 
descendant of the Benedict faihily, "native of Todi, 
who die#a minorite friar in 1306. For an account 
*of Jacopone, anarticle.by Fink, in the Leipziger Allg. 
Musik Zgitung, August 1% and 24, 1825, may be con- 
sulted,—an article,which might.at least be thé) basis of 
Bib interesting one!for Dwight’s Journal. Fink draws 
upon the Monkisthistoritnsof the order of which 
Jacoponej after losing his wife, became a member, 
and shows conclusivély enough the error of Johann 
rv: Miiller and other Writers is aseribing the poem to 
Pope John, XXII. and otherss—A. W. T.] 

1. Jacobo Benedictoli, died 1306. 

2. Josquin de Pres, born about 1440, at St. Quen- 
tin. (See Z. M. Z., Vol. XXXVII. No. 24). 

& Vito. There is (or was) a score of Stabat Maters 


tinder this name.in t! jhrome. oF thm Qos mmc BT 
ewe eocrery m London. Who was this Vito? 


Was he the church-music director Vito, who died in 
Prague in 1551? 

4. Angelo Inaenga, or Inz. Angelo,(which 7) An- 
other Stabat Mater under this name is also in the 
Library of the Lond. Sac. Har. Soc. Is this An- 
gelo, perhaps the monk, Angelo de Picitone, the or- 
ganist and authorofet Fior Angelico di Musica, &e,” 
published at Venice, 1547 ? 


ly for it, wags the 





7 


} S. Balestrina—1524e-1594. 


6. Nanini. “Phere weretw8Naninis contempora- 
ries. of PalestrinasyfWhich was the author of the St. 
Mr"T cannot make out,,prebably Giovanni Maria, 
who,with Palestrina, opgped the famons music school 
hat Rome. He died 1607, as one of the Pope’s 
choir. ‘ 
7. Giovanni Paolo Colonna, church chapelmaster 
at Bologna, died 1695. He wrote one St. M. in 5 
parts with instrumental accompaniment, and another 
in 8 parts, or for two choirs, 

8. Agostino Steffani— 1655 — 1730—the chapel- 
master at Hannover, who befriended the youth, 
Hapdel, and caused his office to be conferred upon 
the rising genius, in 1708. 
|_.9: Antonio Caldara, born about 1674, vice-chapel- 

master to the Court at Vienna, from 1714 to his 
neath in h§63. Some of his works are in the reper- — 
tory of the Dom Chor at Berlin. 

10. Ehyantel d’ Astorga, born in Sicily about 1680, 
where his fagher wag,executed by the Spanish con- 
querors of the island, and educated in a convent at 
Storga, whence the name. Fle seems to have com- 
posed his St. M, for London.about 1720. 

1% Gian. Carlo Maria @lavi, church chapelmaster 
at Pistoja, »flotrished about, 1700, — his St. M. is in 
Novello’s Fitzwilliam. music. 

12. Giov. Battista Pergolese (Giambattista Jesi) 
born at Pergoli, whence the name by which he is 
known, 1707—1739. 

13. Pasquale Caffaro, 1708—1787. Chapelmaster 
at Naples. 

14 Christopher Gluck, 1714—1787. 

-15. Orazio Mei,cathedral chapelmaster at Leghorn, 





died 1795. 
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16. Joseph Aloys Schmittbauer, 1718 — 1809. 
Chapelmaster at Carlsruhe. 

17. Joseph Lederer, 1733—1796, a monk at Ulm. 

18. Joseph Haydn. 1732—1809. 

19. Luigi Boecherini, born 1730? 1735? 1740 # 
(Fétis gives this last date) died 1805. 

20. Carl Joseph Rodewald, 1735—1809, concert- 
master at Cassel. 

21. Marquis of Ligniville, a noble Amatew,. 
Music director at the Court of Tuscany about 1765. 

22, Franz Seydelmann, 1748—180U6, director of 
the Italian Opera at iresden. 

23. Peter Winter, 1755—1825. ‘Chapelmaster at 
Munich. Composed ‘St. M. three times with the 
Latin, once with the German text. 

24. W. A. Mozart, 1756-1791. .(See Holmes’s 
Life of Mozart, N. Y. Ed. p..368. This may be a 
mistake, for Jahn, I believe, has nothing about a St. 
M. by him.) 

25. Franz Dangi, 1769-1826. Chapelmaster suc- 
cessively at Munich, Stattgart and Carlerahe. 

26. Johann Simon Mayr, 1763—1845 ; a Bavar- 
ian by birth, church. chapelmaster at. Bergamo, He 
set the St. M. to music 4 times. 

27. Antonio Peregrini Benelli, 1771 —1830. Sing- 
er in London, 1798-1800, then long in Dresden, and 
died as teacher of singing in Berlin. 

28. Carl Fried. Rungenhagen, 1778—1851, died 
director of the Singakademie at Berlin. Tn the Har- 
monicon, Vol. IV., p. 235, isa notice of a Stabat 
Mater, posthumous work by C. M. v. Weber. | The 
writer of that note mistook the work of Rungenha- 
gen for Weber’s, owing to misinterpreting the adver- 
tisement in which it was offered for sale for the bene: 
fit of Weber's widow and children. 


OF Digiamamd Mewhamm, 1778—185—! 

30. August Ferdinand Hiser, 1779—T844, crime, 
and church music director at Weimar. 

31. Franz Pan! Grua, one of the chapelmasters at 
Manich, early in this century. 

$2. Joseph Zyka, a musician at Berlin, sent a St. 
M. to St. Petersburg in W97, and received a ring sct 
with jewels from the Tsar. 

33. Ignaz von Seyfried, 1776—1841, chapelmaster 
at the Theatre an der Wien in Vienna, 

34. Pietro Raimondi, masic director in Naples, 
produced his St. M. in 1822. 

35. Jacoh Meyerbeer— the Meyerheer. 

36. Johann Hartmann, Stunz, successor of Winter 
as chapelmaster at Munich 

37. Joachim Rossini. 

38. Franz Schubert wrote a St. M. to a German 
text. 

39. Amandus Leopold Leidgebel, 1816, still living 
in Berlin. 

40. Robert, Fitner, a youngish musician in Bertin, 
St. M, for men’s voices. 

41. Max Keller, still, L suppose, organist at Alt- 
toting in Bavaria. 

42. Wm. H. Fry, well known as the musical 
writer of the N. Y. Tribune. 

43. J. M. V. Bush, (of New York ¢) 

44. Besides, I see a Prince Corca mentioned as 
having set the St. M., but find out nothing about 
him. 
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Mazurkas. 
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Concerts and Operas. 

Our “season” is substantially over. Our 
springs of musical delight, which flowed so full, 
have One by one, like Cherith’s brook, “ driéd 
up.” No Philharmonic Concerts, no Quartets 


—————— 





and Quintets, no Oratorios have we to report of. 
The only public concert of the week has been 
the twelfth of the Wednesday afternoon affairs 
of the OrcHEesTRAL Unron. These still share 
the empire of minds restless with the sun- 
shine and, vague prophecies impulses — of 
Spring. The Music Hall last Wednesday may 
have been two-thirds full, and rarely has it beld 
a more attentive andience—at Jeast in the day 
time. An uncommonly good programme, for a 
popular one, deserved this, _ First, was, played 
the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture, — 
played for the most part with great delicacy ; the 
fineness of the.violin tones, both injthe tiny fairy 
flutter, and in the singing, long-drawn die-away- 
to-s'eep passage, held the listening, soul entranc- 
ed, There was real pianissimo here. . What a 
dream indeed, and what a performance for a 
hoy (well named Felix) of fifteen! This was 
fine poetry; then came small talk, eager and 
vivacious, airs from the ball room, in the shape 
of a clever Strauss waltz, which he calls“ his 
Farewell to Berlin,” —full of odd surprises in the 
way of instrumental coloring. 

Beethoven's second Symphony, in D, was list- 
ened 'to with close attention and delight through 
all four movements. There are not many in our 
audiences now, who would vote a Symphony 
—certainly not one of Beethoven’s—a_ bore. 
You overhear less talk about their being “ scien- 
tific,” “ classical,” well enough for the connois- 
seurs and all that, and more about their beauty 
and their grandeur. Young people discuss their 


favorites anions the phonies as among their 
friends, ond yet love them all. So much for the 


frequent opportunities of hearing; and hence, 
at the risk of its seeming an old story, would we 
continually renew our recognition of the Orches- 
tral Union, Cart ZeERRAHN, and all who take 
care to provide these good things for us. 

The Aliserere from Verdi's Trovatere sounded 
lhigabrious and tragical enough to satisfy the most 
intensely romantic of young ladies, and so met 
a want. which older people have found more than 
enough provided for in actual life. But candidly, 
did there not seem to be a good deal of melo-tra- 
oatic blue-tight about the affair, after the genial, 
real daylight of the Symphony! Strauss again 
contributed a luxurious set of Quadrilles out of 
Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord; and then the con- 
cert closed with a good honest, genial overture— 
one of his most spirited and best—by Rossini, to 
the “ Siege of Corinth.” Very apropos in name 
at present! May the real siege, awaited now so 
anxiously in Mississippi, be as successfully per- 
formed as this was! 


Mr. Orro Dreser completed last Saturday even- 
ing the four—properly speaking eight—delightful 
Piano-Forte Soirées, which he has been giving in the 
picture room of the Studio Bailding. As we have 
said before, in briefly alluding to the first of them, 
he gave them in spite of himself; the; usual corder 
was reversed, and, instead of artist inviting audience, 
it was audience inviting (commanding) ‘artist: 
A circle formed itself to hear him play in a small 
room, almost as in a parlor, so that the thing could 
not be very public; and yet, by doubling the ocow- 
certs, at least two hundred persons first and last he: 
came partakers of the pleasure. We venture to de- 
clare for all of them, that never were concerts found 
so short — long as they must prove in the remem- 
brance. Further than this we have no right to criti- 
cize, or even praise, the formance, for it would 
rob the soirées of their free and social character. 
But of the pieces played we make a note, to show 
what some of our musical circles love and are so 
happy as to get— albeit not so often as they would. 





The fourth (eighth) programme was as follows : 





: <oonne from 24 Symphony.......... 65. Beethoven 
. Two Romances, 
Titetmenzo, Ff ven cect tt etter crete ee eee Schumann 
3 Reverie, 
Phantasiestiick, pats babes bob eas bs Otto Dresel 
Tntermezto. 
4. Scherzo, (Bb mimor). ........-. cece cece eeeee Chopin 
ST Te rl Chopin 
6. Fague, (OC sharp major... ...... 2.6... 560..6 oe Ba 
7, Prasto Bchersando, 5.2... 00506040 08> nm Mendelssohn 
MME Ur ecatnttetaesss cccccseccvsakeses Bach 
BedeawOd, 04 6). . bes caebies Heese «be ol deids 6 Mendelssohn 
2 SR re ee eee Thajber; 
. PO. PAE WETS ES 218 D 
. Adagio from 2d Coneerto, and 
Polonaice, op. 22, } 0 Ob. IGE TM Chopin 


The Symphony Larghetto. was an admirable ar- 
rangement by Mr. Dresel himself, For the inter- 
¥Yening concerts, between the first and last, he had no 
printed programme, nor did the Saturday division 
of the subscribers always get a fac-simile of the 
Thursday’s feast; the artist leaving himself open 
somewhat to the moods and inspirations of the mo- 
ment. We cannot remember all the pieces. But 
among them was another Beernoven Symphony 
movement, the Andante of the C minor, wonderful- 
ly arranged by Liszt, so. as to clearly indicate even 
the contrasted characters of the different sets of the 
orchestral. instruments. One evening he played two 
of Beethoven’s Sonatas ; that in G, op, 31, and that 
in Ab, with the variations and the Marcia funebre. 
Srpasttan Bacn was further represented by one of 
his grandest Organ Fugues (in A minor), even the 
grand pedal effects being given (twice played) ; and 
hy a most exhilarating Garotte, arranged from one,of 
his orchestral Suites. Of Menpetssonn we had 
(twice) his noblest Piano-forte work, the ‘‘ Variations 
Serieuses,”’ and several peetic “Songs _ without 
Words.” Of Scuumann, a Fantasia, deep and rich 
in feeling, and several smaller pieces. 'TAUBERT’S 
“Campanella,” something very nice by Hrnver, an 


* Miude by Trtarwene, an@some impassioned; splen- 


did Fantasie-Stiicke by Saran, the gifted pupil of 
Rospert Franz, But it was of Cnopin that he 
dispensed the most copions and frequent draughts, 
br'ng'nz out treasures new and old, as only he can 
do, and to most willing and insatiable audience. 
Fantasia, Polonaises, Scherzos, Etudes, Impromptus, 
Mazurkas, Waltzes, Nocturnes, enough to put one in 
a bewildering too happy reverie in’ trying to recall 
them individually. 


The Iranian Opera closed with two full houses 
on Friday evening and Saturday. afternoon of last 
week. Donizetti’s “Daughterof the Regiment” was 
very charming in the person of Miss KeLioce, 
whose natural, vivacious acting, fresh, pure) voice, 
and pointed execution, filled out the pretty part to 
good advantage, and won continual applause. Brie- 
NOLI spared not his golden tones in Tonio, but did 
his best; and Sig. Susinr was the brusque old ser- 
geant to the life. The choruses were fair in parts, 
the military evolutions not marked by the greatest 
unity, and Za jfiglia drummed too, with considera- 
ble eclat, 

The afternoon performance (Matinée) commenced 
with the first act of the. Traviata, in which Mme. 
Varian, while she sang some parts charmingly, and 
appeared always graceful, lacked either power of 
voice, or confidence, to make the whole scene telling ; 
while Sig. Errant, the new tenor, gave a pleasant 
touch of his quality, though but a little. La Favor- 
ita followed,’ Mme. D’AnGri modulating her rich 
voice artistically,as she always does, but having 
neither “the right voice nor feeling for the part. 
Brrenotr sang superbly. The King’s part (bari- 
tone) was wooden; and Sig. Bari1 supplied the 
place of Sustna {indisposed) quite well as the old 
monk Bahhazar. A miscellaneous “ Sacred” con- 
cert employed all the artists Sunday evening. 





“Op Hunprep” AFTER Victory.—There 
is sense in the following suggestion from a son of 
the Puritans, now in Europe. 
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Why do I not read in the reports of the ‘victories 
of our troops, especially of those from New England, 
descendants of the Puritans, that, after the actian is 
over and the victory secure, all unite in singing’ the 
Old Hundredth psalm tune,” “Be thou,.Q,..Ged,” 
&e.7 , - 

When we consider that this old psalm tune ‘was 
prepared for the Calvinist psalm book in 1553 (or 
about that time), that it was adopted by Ainsworth, 
in his.hook prepared for exiled Puritans in Holland 
soon after, that it was bronght to- otit’ Atheticin 
shores, by the first settlers of, Massachusetts, and has 
become the American “Te Deum,” with all the As- 
sociations now, of thre hundred years clustering 
about it, what could so grandly close a victorions 
day of strife, as to hear it swelling from the multi- 
tude of, manly voices? If I was in the army, I 
should wish to enter the battle with “ Hail Colum- 
bia” and “ Yankee Doodle,” and close it with the 
grand strains of the “Old Hundredth.” Just think 
of the effect! Wich what a will would our New 
England troops haye joined in the familiar melody, 
at Roanoke, Port Royal and Ship Island ! 





Another patriotic Concert next week! The Bos- 
Ton Mozart Ciun give an Orchestral Concert on 
Thursday evening, at the Melodeon, in aid of the 
Sanitary Commission. ZeERRAUN will conduct, and 
the Amateur Orchestra will play Mozart’s Symphony 
in D, a Concert Overture by Kalliwoda, the Scherzo 
(Minuet and Trio) from Mozart’s Eb Symphony, 
Schubert’s Serenade (arranged), Beethoven’s ‘“Turk- 
ish March,” a Schubert song transcribed with horn 
obligato, and the Zanherfidte overture. A programme 
worthy of so good an object ! 


The Orcuestrat Unton will play next Wednes- 
day Afternoon Mendclissohe’s.‘‘deatian Symphony.” 


Owing to the illness of Mr. Kreissmann the Con- 
cert of the Orpheus Society, advertised to take place 
this evening, is postponed till further notice. 





We are requested to state that the Orchestral 
Union will continue. their Concerts three or four 
weeks longer, and due notice will be given of the 
last concert. 


To-morrow (Sunday) evening the HANDEL AND 
Harpn Soorety will give a performance of Haydn’s 
“ Creation,”a work which they all thoroughly 
know at all events. Mr. ZerRaun will conduct, and 
the solos will be sung by Miss Lizzie CnapMan 
Miss Grnson, Mr. G. W. Haztewoon, (a tenor 
much admired in Philadelphia), and Mr. W. M. 
Wuitnry. 





Unfortunately the absence of Mme, Varian, who 
was to have taken part, postpones to next week the 
execution of the patriotic project thus announced in 
Wednesday’s Transcript ; 


Mustcat CELEBRATION OF A MEMORABLE ANNIVERSARY.—An 
informal meeting was held last evenivg at the ‘Studio Build- 
ing” to make arrangements for a Promenade Uoncert on Sat- 
areey ening, in c tion of thas memorable day 
(the 19th of April) and in aid of the funds of the New England 
S:nitary Commission, A few brief and earnest resolutions 
were passed, commending the enterprise to the generous pat- 
ronage of the public, appointing a Committee of Arrangements 
of 150 persons, taken from the citizens of Boston and the a je 
cent cities, and invoking the co-operation of the Mayors of 
those cities. It was unanimously resolyed that Mra, Harrison 
Gray Otis should be respectfully urged to act us Lady Patrou- 
«83 of the enterprize. A letter was read from Dr. 8. G@. Howe, 
regrett.ng his inability to be present at the meeting, cordially 

looming the r nent, and eloquently urging the cl ims 
of the object and its present needs, It wae annontited that 
seyeral well known socic ties and individual artists were either 

gaged or had volunteered their services forthe occasion, and 
the Musie Hall having been secured, the meeting adjourned: 
Tickets at the usual places. 














We have before us the programme of a Soirée 
Musicale to be given next Wednesday evehing oat 
the Pianoforte Rooms of Messrs. Hallet and Cam- 
ston. The performers will have the interest of 
novelty, being as yet little known in the concert room. 
Miss Appie Ryay,a pupil of Siv. Bendelari, will 
sing the “Tell” Romanza and other pieces. “Mr. 





Hermann Daum, a pianist of artistic fecling and an 
esteemed teacher, will play Beethoven’s C minor 
Trio, with Messrs. Ernest and Caas. Verron, 
who will ‘also perform a Duet by Mozart, for violin 
and ’cello.. Mr. (C. J. Donn ;will play the guitar 
part in a Tri9 with those brothers, as, well as a solo; 
and Mr. L. W. H. Tstxneck is to appear as pinnist, 
Solo, and in a Trio by Htiaten ‘with the “brothers 
Verron, 





Mr. B. J. Lane has fixed upon Satirday evening, 
May, 3, for the first: bringing ont of Mendelssohn’s 
“ Walpurgis Night’? in the Boston Music Hall. 
He is now zealously engaged in training the chorns, 
150 strong f picked voices; and§ie will giveit with 
the full orchestral actompaniments, It should be 
the musical event of the present spring. 





Operatic Overtures. 
A’Tiondon journal reports a couple of interesting 
historical lecturés on this subject, as follows : 


Mr. Henry Lincory’s Lectrores+-Mr. Henry 
John Lincoln. delivered the first of two: lectures at 
the Marylebone Institution, on Operatic Overture, 
hefore an andience who appeared thorsughtly grati- 
fied by his treatment of the subject.) The musical 
illustrations were played by the lecturer and Mr. 
Adolphi Ries, on two grand pianofortes ; commene- 
ing with Lulli (or Lully), who, although the father 
of French dramatic musi¢, was a Florentine by birth; 
beginning his career as a scullion, and ending it as 
secretary to the King (Louis XIV.). The overture 
to Phefon was given as the earliest example. To 
this succeeded Handel's Rinaldo, an opera originally 
produced in 1711. Reverting to the French school, 
the next instance was Le Temple dela Ghire of Ra- 
mean (1745) who at fifty years of age produced his 
first opera /Tippolyte et Aricie, to which sneceeded 
many others, amongst which Castor and Pollux was 
represented one hundred times. Here again was the 
divine art duly honored by royalty, letters of nobility 
and the title of Chevalier de Saint Michael. being 
granted to the fortunate composer—for whom by the 
way the French claim the discovery of the basse fon- 
dd. tol, . lth gh it yas bapmp lone before Ramoan 
entered on the siibject. Ht the advent of Gluck, 
the overture appears comparatively uninteresting,and 
devoid of dramatic truth. Such was the fame of the 
Bohemian musician, that he was engaged as compo- 
ser to the King’s Theatre, where his Caduta dei Gi- 
ga: # first introduced him to the British public. The 
turning point from the constructive to the ideal being 
achieved, Mozart is next introduced, and the over- 
tures to /garo and Die Zrberflite adduced to illus- 
trate his mastery of that, as he was indeed, of every 
other form, of eomposition. The leeturer observed, 
that, although the last of them dated some three 
quarters of a century back, Mozart’s works were 
stamped with ‘that freshness that they might hive 
been writien, last week,— ind so they migh), bur, 
unfortunately, neither last nor next week, have we 
any Mozart again to delight his own age, and poster- 
itv to: boot. Coming to the close of the last: Géntiry; 
Mehul is next presented, Za Ehasse da, jenne. dleari 
exemplifvinz the composer who founded fhe French 
sho’. of which Anher is the latest ahd leit tepre- 
sentative. Cherubini was to France! what Handél 
was to England, stamping his mode upon the music 
of his adopted country, and the overture to Anecreon 
was next introduced as a specimen of his powers. 
Beethoven’s Leonora overture, on which it would be 
idle to dilate, bring’ng to a conclusion a very interesi- 
ing lecture. 

The second lecture was given on Thursday even- 
ing. So favorable had been the impression produced 
on the first, that, notwithstanding the excessive in- 
clemency of the weather, there was an audience even 
more numerous than on the previous night. In his 
former lecture, it will be remembered, Mir. Lincoln 
traced the pmgress of the operatic overture, from the 
first essa vevof the Italian composers of the seventeenth 
century, to, the labors of Lnlli_ in France, who first 
gave to these preludes interest and importance ; and 
ther folléwed" the stiecessive steps Of this progress 
throagh the dramatic works of Gluck, Mozart, Méhul, 
Cherabini; and Beethoven, with whose overture to 
Leonora, performed as an illustration, the lecture end- 
éd.o:Om Thursday night Mr. Lincoln, starting from 
this»point, brought forward another overture of Beet- 
hoven—that which he wrote for the same opera when 
it was revived in 1814 under its present title of Fide- 
ho. This overture’ is not so grand and elaborate as 
its precursor, from which, too, it differs in spirit as 
well as in style, having reference to the brighter rath- 
er than the more gloomy features of the drama. It 
shows, moreover, Beethoven’s emancipation from the 
conventional forms established by Mozart. Admir- 
ably played by Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Ries, it was ex- 
ceedingly effective, and was warmly applanded. The 








lecturer then proceeded to Weber, the peculiarities of 
whose genius he analyzed with great happiness of 
thonght and language, characterizing him as the 
greatest of all dramatic composers in the romantic 
style. One of Weber’s peculiarities, the local color- 
ing which he introduced into his works, Mr. Lincoln 
illustrated by means of his charming overture to Pre- 
ciosa. The drama being a tale of gypsy life in Spain, 
the overture, with its Spanish bolero and original 
gypsy melodies, is in beautiful harmony with its sub- 
ject. Weher’s peculiarities were further developed 
in the Freischii‘z. In the overture to that opera he 
showed his wonderful skill in introducing the most 
striking passages of the piece, and fusing then into a 
movement of the most perfect symmetry of form. 
Passing on to Weber’s: contemporary, Spohr, Mr. 
Lincoln pointed ont.the -beanties anid defects of that 
great artist—his exqnisite feeling for form and pro- 
poriion, the richness of his orchestral coloring, enti- 
tin him to be called the Titian 6f Music, and on the 
other hand his excessive: proteness to full and chro- 
matic harmonies, and @ certain manneri-m which is 
apt to be fatiguing. Me. Lincoln illustrated his re- 
marks by the performance of the overture to Jesson- 
de; Spobr’s best operas \'Purning then to the modern 
Italian composers, he notice! their geneml incapacity, 
from the defective nature of their studies, to prodace 
solid and masterly instrumental music—excepting, 
however, from this censure the gréntest among them, 
Rossini, to whose genius he did'ample justice. As 
an illustration he gave Rossini’s gonzeous, overture 
to Semiram’ le, which was so. splenstidly .exeented 
that it was ullowed by reiterated rounds of applause, 
evidently intended to expréss a desire for its répeti- 
tion; and, judging from our own feeling, we: think 
the\audience were disappointed that their demonstra- 
tion was not so interpreted. Turning, finally, to the 
modern French school, Mr. Lincoln discussed at some 
length, and in a very interesting manner, the merits 
of the present representatives of that school, Auber 
and Meyerbeer, giving as illustrations Auber’s over- 
tures to Vasaniello and the Cheral de Bronze, and 
Meyerbcer’s overture to Le Pardon de Ploermel, called 
in this country Dinorah. With this the lecture con- 
cluded. Mr. Lincoln exploited why vheshad-wetmiv- 
en-eny of 6 overtures of Haydn or Mendelssohn ; 
those of the former belonging to operas which are 
now of no interest, and those of the latter not being 
operatic. He however, contemplated a course of lec- 
tures in which these great. musicians would find their 
proper places. 





q * 
Music Abroad, 

Vienna.—The Philharmonic Concert, March 13, 
had for its principal number Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony. The Musik\Zcitunqg complains that the 
first movement was taken: too, fist. and thinks the 
Adagio might have been treated with a finer feeling, 
but says the difficult ritardundo passages in the third 
movementfwere enineritly sntcessfal. (In these old 
musical cities, good orchestras'and eminent condue- 
tors do not get mere praise, with never any variation 
or.exception !).,. Other pieces were Gade’s “High- 
land” overture (not much applauded); Mozart's 
piano Concerto in C minor, plaved ‘with his ustal 
elegance” hy Herr Epstein ; Beethoven’s:*Ah perfi- 
do,” sung by Friiulein Kranss. 

At_an extra concert of the Sing-Akademie, the first 
part consisted of single choruses; Mendelssohn’s 

Morning Prayer,” Griidener’s “ Wiililészauber,”’ 
Chérubini’s “Slumber-Song ” from his “Blanche of 
Provence,” &c. Part second consisted of Schumann's 
“Pilgrimage of the Rose.” 

Hellmesherger’s Inst “Quartet Production” offered 
the following pieces: Mozart’s Quartet in D minor ; 
Schumann’s D minor Trio (played hy Herr Dachs), . 
and Beethoven’s Quintet in C. Half of the proceeds 
of the concert were given to Mozart’s grand-niece, 
the only surviving member of the family, who lives 
in great poverty. 





BEeRLINee-Marie Wieck, the sister of Mme. Clara 
Scho fiatin, won great appliase #t the third concert 
of Robert Radecke on the 14th February. She played 
the F minor Concerto of’ Chopin, and the Choral 
Fantasia of Beethoven, Her playing is said to be 
of the most genuinely feminine character, ay con- 
trasted with the manly, energetic accent of her sister. 
“* Tn alternation with the orchestra she hicks strength 
sometimes, but renders the softer elegiac passages 
with the neatness and fine coloring of a charming 
miniature. She was particularly successful in the 
Chopin Andante; but for the Finale we could have 
wished a bolder siezing of the poetic motives.” A 
new tenor, Herr Ferenezy, from the theatre at Riga, 
was to appear at the royal opera house in “ William 
Tell.”—Verdi was here on his way back from St. 


Petersburg. 
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Drespen.—Alfred Jaell, the pianist, and Laub, 
the Berlin violinist, have given two concerts together 
in the Hotel de, Saxe. In the fourth concert of the 
“Tonkiinstler-verein,” a Sonata (Op. 49) for piane 
and viola, by Anton Rubinstein, was performed and 
excited much interest. On Ash Wednesday Han- 
del’s “ Alexander’s Feast” was performed, with Mo- 


zart’s accompaniments. 
ooo 


Wirsnapen.—A new opera by Ferdinand Hiller, 
“The Catacombs,” was performed for the first time 
ou the 15th Feb., and with the most brilliant success. 
The composer was twice called out. The perform- 
ance, under the direction of Capell-meister Hagen, 
was excellent. The Court were present. 





London, 

The fourth season of the Musican Soormry or 
Lonpon — famous for its concerts and its cheerful 
“‘conversazioni,” and numbering nearly all the lead- 
ing musical people among its fellows ‘andassociates 
—opened about the middle ‘of Mareh with a grand 
concert in St. James's Hall, with the following pro- 


gramme: . 
Part I. 


Overtute (he danbamiter.. _. Momnrt 
Aria, **Dolce corde amato’’. . ...-Morzart 
Concerto if D arinor—violin. .........5.... Joachim 
Scena, “Hail, happy morn” (Robin Hood). .... Macfarren . 
Overture, No. 1, (Leonora —Op. 188 Posthumons). 







Beethoven 

Parr II. 
Symphony in A (Op. 90). .........ceeeeeeee Mendelssohn 
Duct, ‘“Pakti Mrah” 7 ee Handel 
Overture (Le Carnaval Romain)..............0005 Berlioz 


From the extended notice in the Musical World 
we cull a few sentences : 


The band, 86 in number, consisting, without ex- 
coptinn, af probeanore of a bili .. 
orted by Mr. Alfred. Moftowt be af the wprenr wt 
ment (some valuable reinforcements in the stringed 
department having been made since last year) equal 
to any body of instramental “plavers in the world. 
Their obedience to the “baton” is like machinery ; 
and, as happily the gentleman who holils it is any- 
thing rather than a mere mechanical conductor, his 
intelligence and sensibility heihg equal to his firm- 
ness, the resalt in the majority of instances is a com- 
bination of technical precision with energetic and 
appropriate expression, 

he soloist—the “ virtaoso,” as the phrase is—of 
the evening was Here Joachim, who bids fair to be- 
come the “lion” of the musical season of 1862. 
This time the accomplished ‘violinist came forward 
in the dual capacity of composer and performer.— 
The “Hungarian concerio’’ (in D minor) has only 
once before been heard in England—in 1859, at the 
Philharmonic concerts, On that oceasion, though 
Herr Joachim himself “held the fiddle,” it was litte 
nnderstood, and at best achieved what is ordinartly 
termed a@ succés d’estime. On Wednesday night it met 
with a very different reception, and the rapturous 
applause that followed one of the most extraordinary 
performances in ‘All probability ever listened to was 
as mitch a'tribate to the merits of the work as to the 
brilliant ability Of the executant. The allegro—an 
extremely long movement, elaborately designed and 
ambitionsly wrought out—into the recondite beauties 
of which only practised musicians would be likely 
to enter without hesitation, mast be heard agaih to 
be thoroughly appreciated ; but the romance and the 
finale alla Zingara at once made themselves clear to 
the intelligence of all present, the refined and 
exquisite melody of the first, the strongly matk- 
ed character and never flagging vigor of the last, 
carrying with them, from end to end, ‘a ‘charm 
that was fairly irresistible. The concerto is 
aptly entitled Concerto in the Hungarian styte,inas- 
much as it is everywhere instinct with the sentiment 
of Hungarian melody, which the composer has hap- 
pily caught, and idealized in a genuine spirit of poe- 
try. While every phlirase.isas new-as the pian and its 
development are original, the feeling of Hungarian 
tune—a conspicuous element of which is that species 
of wild elioly which and minstrels time 
out of mind have attributed to the popular songs and 
melodies of oppressed nations —is kept uppermost 
from the beginning to the end with remarkable feli- 
city. In short, the whole piece is as interesting as 
it is masterly, and as genial as it is both. Herr Joa- 
chim’s execution of his own music stands in no need 
of laudatory epithets; but a word of unqualified 
praise must in justice be awarded to the members of 
the orchestra, and Mr. Alfred Mellon, their conduc- 








tor, for the uniformly ¢orrect and admirable mariner 
in which they accompaniéd a ‘concerto of stitch “un- 
paralleled difficulty. The ultimate popularity of a 
work like this is a problem only to be solved by an 
uninterrupted series of ‘“Joachims ;” for any average 
player to attempt it woeld be cipoly Fidjoulpys. +} 

Sacked’ Takwonre Soctkty.—The very fine 
seta of Israel in Egypt, which took place on 

‘riday se’ennight in Exeter Hall was a foretaste of 
what the lovers of Handel’s music are entitled 
expect at the forthcoming Handel Festival.— 
The extraordinary improvement observable in the 
choruses must in some measure be attributed to those 
careful “practices” of the so-styled “London contin- 
gent” which since 1847, have been held at variogs 
intervals. ALJo1 SS us 

Israel in Eqypt has from the first been a pet orato- 
rio with the Sacred Marmonic Society; and itnffords | 
fs sincere pleasare to note the gradual advance which, 
season after season, is effected by the members in the 
exeéntion ofits varied and astonishingy ‘ehortses. 
The improvement of late years has been, not so much 
“slow and sure,” as quick and sure. Obstacle after 
obstacle has vanished, until the most recondite aud 
ineffable beauties of the music became clearer and 
clearer to ordinary apprehensions. At present. the 
stumbiingifocks in the way of a thoto’ {iid 
choral performance are “few and far between.” 
“They loathed to drink of the river,” “He spake the 
word,” “He sent a thick darkness,” “Te smote all 
the first-born,” “And with the blast of Thy nostrils,” 
&c., have, one by one, been vanquished, and their 
difficulties for the most part smoothed away. It.was 
a treat at the last performance to hear thesé, clahomntey 
choruses going off, with very rare exceptions, as 
smoothly and at the same time as vigorously as “He 
gave them hailstones,” “The horse and his rider,” 
and other familiar pieces. The intonation of the 
singers in that formerly most perplexing of choral 
recitatives, ‘‘He sent a thick darkness,” exhihited 
scarcely a single instance of unsteadiness or hesita- 
tion; and when the critical unison, ‘‘A darkness 
which might be felt,’”’ attained its impressive climax, 
the choir was found exactly in the same “pitch ” as 
the organ and orchestra,—ansachieyement which in 
the good old times would +eratly kare been origd up 
as “a miracle.” “The people shall hear,” the long- 
est and most intricate choras im the ératorio, the 
most remarkable for its modulations and progressions 
of harmony (which seem to ate almést all the 
inventions of more recent art}, has still to be worked 
up to the desired ideal, more partictilarly in the epis - 
ode “Shall melt away,” introduced by the solemn 
phrase, “All the inhabitants of Canaan,” and in what 
may be styled the coda, beginning at the wonderfully 
developed passage “Till thy people pass over, O 
Lord,” Bat where so much has been om phigh ed 
there eat be no stich thing as vstoppiAh heat 

The solo vocal parts.were adequately sustained. 
Miss Parepa was admirable in the principal soprano 
mesi¢, and—to say nothing of the air Thou @idst 
blow ” (with its quaint and curious “grownd-bass ”?), 
or of the duet “The Lord is my strength” (in which 
she was most efficiently supported by that y and 
very visi , Mise Hanke) delivered OR reci- 
tatives of Miriam with really splendid.energy. The 
two contralto airs—‘Their land brought forth frogs 
and “Thou shall bring them in,”—were sung by 
Mad. Sainton-Dolby—to whom the music of Handel, 
in all its many phases, seems a natural language—in 
a manner wholly beyond reproach; Signor Belletti 
and Mr. Lewis Thomas deciaimed the vigorous duet, 
“The Lord is a man of war,” with exemplary energy 
(obtaining the “encore” néyver/witheld m this 
extremely effective piéce) ; and Mr. Montem Smith 
gave the whole of the tenor music—including the 
trying air, “Dhenomy’ said, ‘b will ppiisuc’ ”’—so 
carefully and with such artistic correctness as to win 
unreserved commendation. ag 

Handel's Solomon is announced for the next con- 
cert (April 4). Some of the choruses in'this orato- 
rio, to be performed onthe second day of tbe, ange! 
Festival, were tehentsed at the practiée . 
members of the “Handel Festival Ohoix,” jin, Exeter 
Hall, yesterday evening.--Mus. World... 35.001 


Mowxpay Poputar Concerts.—The programme 
for March 17th included two Quartets : Beethoven’s 
Op. 130, in A minor, and Mendelssohn’s Op. 44, in 
E b—both played by Joachim, Ries, Webb and Pi- 
atti— the first and last named gentlemen being the 
first violinist and first ‘cellist in Europe ; Dussek’s 
“Plus Ultra ” Sonata, played by Arabella Goddard ; 
and Mozart’s Sonata Duo in A, played by Miss Gods | 
dard and Joachim. Also vocal pieces, sung by Miss 
Martian. and: Mr. Weiss, “the best of our English 





basses.” 


Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 





Hod bet wusikc. 


Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Ceo. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Echo Song. Jules Benedict 55 
This Song is aps not so well adapted for the 
Coftdrt Foon ns sdrb4 others (of the same nate, with | 
which the public has become familiar, but it 18 an ex- 
p stirs Parlor Song, 01 agin its, conception and full 
of pleasing traits. It lies well for a medium voice. 
(There's tuisié in thy heart. 911) (Rabbi Bell 25 


Melodious and simple. : 
i> <i 


gy 
Are they meant but to deceive. A. Reichardt 25 


_A ballad in Mazurka ime, vi l ntly writ) for 
Goticért use. It: is #0. balay geen tinae! nl 
nowhere fail of a good reception. Although not diffi- 
cult of execution, it wants ease and finish in its deliv- 


ery to render it effective. 


4 


Charming Sue. Song and Chorus. Chas. Sloman 25 


Alight'trifie; one of the successful Songs of the 
Christy's in London. 


God save the grand old stars and stripes. 
Mrs. S. C, Knight 25 


A fine composition for Solo Quartet and Chorus, 
which was sung last Sunday in many churches fn this 
vicinity. It is grand and solemn, and nothing better 
could be chosen on similar occasions. 


Instrumental Music. 

The voice of Liborty. Grand Murch. Lven- Wovd 25 - 
Brilliant and effective, yet not dificult. 

West End Polka. (Tilustrated.) C. D’ Albert 50 


A good stirring Polka, which takes its name from 
the arist tie a ble quarter of London. 
The colored vignétte represents & young lady in full 
dress entering her carriage to drive toa ball. Carriage, 
footmen, servants &c , are done to life. 


fachi. 





TIome, sweet home. Transcription. C. Voss 35 


. Easier than Voss’ arra en erallyare. This 
"pies can be given to tohofers Br tice. 
The Battle of Winchester. Chas, Grobe, 25 


A musical memorial of this brilliant victory of 
the Unionarms. The main incidents of the fight are 
- related in connection with the music. 


Dreams ot Childhood Waltzes. 
W. H. Montgomery. 30 


These Waltzes are much played in England, both 
by bands and amateur Pianists. They are fluently 
written, have good melodies snd do excellent service 
4m the ball-room. 

Books. 


Tratanrc’s L'aze pv Cuant.’! (The Art of? 
Singing applied to the piano.) Handsomely 
bound in cloth. + 3,00 


The piano cannot render that which is most perfect 
in the beautiful art of singing, namely, the faculty of 
prolonging sounds, but the player my e this 
imperfection with address and skill. How this may 
be done, the great Player has shown in twelve Trans- 
eriptions of melodies from the masterworks of great 
composers. The melody is engraved in large notes, 
20 as to stand out and be recognized easily. They are 
all figured, and are as invaluable to the accomplished 
pianist as to the student, who wonld get at the root 
of the marvellous efleets which Thalberg produces in 
his playing. 





WMostd. sy War..—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on exch piece. Persons at a distance wii! fin 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 






































